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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE OP THE HAGUE 

The second Hague peace conference is no longer a matter of specu- 
lation, it is now a certainty. Invitations have been issued to and 
accepted by the recognized states of the world, and chosen representa- 
tives of these states will meet at the Hague on the afternoon of June 15, 
1907. 

The first conference was looked upon as an experiment and many 
there were who shook their heads in doubt. It did not wholly justify 
the hopes of its friends and well-wishers. It did not produce a general 
disarmament, neither did it succeed in limiting armaments nor in plac- 
ing a limit upon the expenditures necessary to preserve peace by force. 
It did, however, discuss these great problems and relegated them, un- 
solved though they were, to the consideration of a future and perhaps 
more favorable conference. They are in the nature of unfinished business 
and will doubtless be considered and treated as such. 

If war was not abolished and the era of universal peace ushered in, 
a serious and successful attempt was made to give definiteness and 
consistency to the laws of war on land, and to the sick and wounded 
upon the seas there were extended the humane principles of the Red 



